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and 
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The  slow  financial  advancement  of  many  ranchers  and.  farmers  in  west- 
ern South  Dakota  has  "been  due  in  large  part  to  the  strained  economic  condi- 
tions during  the  past  5  years,  "but  other  factors  for  a  much  longer  period 
have  had  a  more  or  less  important  part  in  the  financial  progress  of  those 
who  have  settled  in  this  area.  Eanchers  ..   who  failed,  to  provide  forage  in  dry 
years  "by  a  liberal  carry  over -of  surplus  feed  from  years  of  heavy  production, 
or  who  neglected  to  allow  for  the  occasional  long  hard  winter  in  which  stock, 
could  not  rustle  their  own  feed  have  occasionally  suffered  large  losses. 
Animal  diseases  and  crop  pests  have  taken  their  toll.  In  some  areas  the  pro- 
gress of  ranchers  as  well  as  farmers  has  "been  retarded  "by  the  lack  of  adequate 
transportation  facilities. 

Throughout  the  region  there  has  "been  a  keen  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
farmers  and  ranchers ,  for  guidance  and  information  concerning  the  fundamental 
principles  involved  in, the  readjustment  of  enterprises  to  meet  changing  econo- 
mic conditions.  In  1927 ,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  several  states  in  the  Great 
Plains  region _,  conducted  a  research  program  in  this  region  to  determine  the 
financial  situation  confronting  the  farmers.,  and  to  determine  the  system  of 
farming  and  the  methods  and  practices  in  livestock  and  crop  production  "best 
suited  to  the  different  parts  of  the  region.  The  material  obtained  is  now 
"being  prepared  for  publication  in  bulletin  form  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural* 
Ecpnomics. 

.  This  report  contains  information1 of  prime  importance  to  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  region  and  shows  some  of  the  conditions  which  have  in- 
fluenced the  financial  progress  of  farmers  in  western  South  Dakota.  The 
general  information  was  obtained  from  personal  interviews  with  farmers, 
.ranchers,  merchants  and  bankers.  The  details  of  the  farm  business  and  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  farmers  are  based  upon  individual  reports  obtained  from 
ok-   farmers  and  ranchers  for  the  year  beginning  March  1 ,  1922  and  enling 
February  29 , ,  19 23 . 


. 
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Be script ion  of  Area 


A  large  part  of  the  G-reat  Plains  regicr  in  South  Dakota  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  is  still  in  the  pioneer  stage  of  development ,  is  thinly  set- 
tled ,  and  handicapped  by  the  need  for  rail  transportation.  The  extensive 
areas  of  excellent  pasture  make  the  production  of  feeder  cattle  and  sheep 
two  of  the  most  important  enterprises.  In  a  few  sections  some  feeding  is 
being  done.  Hogs  are  an  important  enterprise  on  farms  where  corn  is  produc- 
ed in  sufficient  quantities.  Corn  can  be  grown  satisfactorily  throughout 
western  South  Dakota  if  the  right  cultutal  methods  are  employed. 

The  land  is  generally  rolling.,  with  "breaks "  along  the  streams  and 
occasional  "buttes"  upon  the  uplands. 

The. soils 3   over  the  larger  part  of  this  area,  vary  from  a  sandy  or 
clay  loam  to  a  very  heavy  clay  or  "gumbo".  The  Pierre  clay  or  "gumbo"  soil 
constitutes  about  one-third  of  western  South. Dakota.   It  is  on  this  type  of 
soil  that  dry  farming  is  most  difficult  and  crop  production  is  least  success- 
ful.  The  lighter  soils  do  not  produce  as  high  yields  as  the  heavier  soils 
in  favorable  years 3   but  they  will  endure  mere  drought  and  produce  better 
yields  in  years  of  light  rainfall. 

The  climate  is  semi-arid  and  is  the  most  important  factor  in  crop 
production.  About  65  ner  cent  of  the  rainfall,  which  on  the  average  varies 
from  13  to  IS  inches  per  year,  occurs  during  the  five  months  from  April  to 
August*  Nearly  every  year  the  growth  of  some  crop  is  retarded  to  some  ex- 
tent by  drought  but  not  since  1911  has  there  been  a  complete  failure  of  all 
crops. 

Organization  of  Developed  Farms 

Livestock  production  supplemented  by  the  growing  of  more  or  less  corn, 
alfalfa  and  small  grains  is  the  form,  of  organization  most  common  to.  farms  in 
western  South  Dakota.  Considerable  variation  exists  in  the  method  of  caring 
for  stock  during 'the  winter.  Some  farmers  provide  for  very  little  winter 
feed,  depending  upon  the  stock  to  rustle  their  own  feed  on  the  range  during 
practically  the  entire  winter.  Others  are  careful  to  provide  a  surplus  of 
winter  feed  and  do  considerable  winter  feeding.   Crop  production  thrives  to 
some  extent  in  parts  of  all  the  counties  visited,  but  experience  with  crop  • 
failures  in  dry  years  and,  in  many  cases,  the  long  distance  to  market  have 
left  but  few  farmers  who  a~~e  Tailing  to  depend  entirely  upon  grains  for  their 
incomes.  The  production  of  alfalfa  seed  has  been  a"  particularly  profitable 
enterprise,  and  in  some  cases  flax  has  been  profitable,  where  conditions 
are  favorable,  the  production  of  both  of  these  crops  is  recommended. 


The  6U  farms  studied  were  divided  into  4  groups  in  order  that  the 
various  forms  of  farm  organization  observed,  in  the  course  of  this  survey , 
might  "be  analyzed  more  closely.  'The  groups,  shown  in  Table  I,  represent 
the  relative  importance  of  livestock  and  crops  on  these  farms.  Farms  of 
castle  ranchers,  who  do  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  farming  are  classi- 
fied under  "cattle",  farms  of  farmers  who  devote  most  of  their  effort  to 
crop  production  are  entered  under  "crop"*  Since  most  of  the  "S  crop  farms" 
in  this  study  are  located  in  an  old  lake  "basin  in  Dewey  County,  they  are  not 
considered  as  typical  of  conditions  found  in  the  G-reat  Plains  region  of 
western  South  Dakota*  There  are,  however,  many  sections  and  communities  in 
which  farming  is  almost  as  well  develpoed  as  this  in  Dewey  County.  The  other 
farms  studied  are  scattered  throughout  Haakon,  Perkins  and  Stanley  Counties. 


Table  I  -  Distribution  of  Farm  Area,  Capital  and  Regular  Lahor  on  Farms 


lumber  of  farms 


Acres  m  crop 
Acres  in  wild  hay 
Acres  in  -pasture 
Total 


Distribution  of  farm  capi- 

:    talization  per  farm 

Real  Estate 

Livestock 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Automobile  and  truck  i/ 

Peed  &  supplies" : 

Cash  to  run  farm 


Total 


Distribution  of  regular 
labor  par  farm 


b2 


pe  of  Farm 


Cattle 


16 


69 

2S4 


•2o86 


19S03 
IO3US 

73S 

163 

■  278 

_6Vl 


31911 


Sheet) 


7? 

11? 

202C 


2213 


16192 
1C15S 

217 

215 

5&, 


28276 


LiyestocJC 

and 
crop 


^2 


.  125 

1109 


13'4'-S 
473U 

730 
136 

U23 

329 


.9810 


Crop 


247 
72 

487 


so6 


11350 

2774 

1277 

179 

493 
162 


10240 


All 


64 


120 

168 

1316 


iGchi 


15117 
6570 

S31 

159 
370 

iELL 


231^4 


Operator  and  family  (months) 
Regular  hired   (months) 


17 

1 


15 
8 


17 
1 


2 


16 
1 


1/   Automobiles  were  &&$$.    by  14  cattlemen,  6  sheepmen,  20  livestock-and- 
crop  men  and  /  crop  men. 
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The  cattle  farms  in  general  and  the  sheep  farms  in  particular  are 
located  farthest  from  the  tov/ns  and  railroads  where  grazing  lands  are 
abundant  and  cheap.  This  is  partly  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the  real  ■ 
estate  value  per  acre  on  the  sheep  and  cattle  ranches  averaged  approximate- 
ly $7-40  per  acre,  while  en  the  livestoch-crop  farms  and. crop  farms  it  •  ■ 
amounted  to  $12.00  and  $14. GO  respectively.  The  value  of  the  land  per- acre 
includes  rough" land  in  the  "breaks'?  3   open  prairie  pasture.,  and  land  under  ■ 
cultivation. 

.Although  the  number. of  farms  in  each  group  is  small ,  the  organization 
of  these  farms  is  typical  of  the  kinds  of  farming  followed.  The  average 
size  of  business  for  each  type  of  farm,  is  larger  perhaps  than  most  farms 
in  the  area. 

The   number  of  farms  of  different  sizes  are  shown  in  Table  2. 


Table  2-ITumber  of  Farms  of  Different  Sizes  and  Average 
Uumber- of  Acres. Ope rated s   Owned  and  Rented. 


Size  of  farms  ' 

*  * 

. Numbers . 

!       Of      tJ 

: farms   J 

►                          « 

r                                 • 

i                 ^ 

Type 

of  Farm  - 

e 
9 

• 

Acres 

(acres)      : 

: Cattle 

!  Sheep'' 

Livestock 
and 
OroTD 

• 
• 

Crop     : 

: Ope rat - 
:     ed 

--Owned:  Rented 

319  arLd  less     . 

<                                 « 

:        4     i 

s      l    i 

;      l  s 

■  -i 

a.    ■ 

• 

^ 

1       : 

:     l6C 

s     160s      - 

320     -     959. 

:     20    i 

!       —     ; 

1   : 

:      15 

6 
a 

U       : 

:      651 

:      521:    .130 

qtO     -  1599 

:     15     :• 

2      ! 

i       1  s 

•    _S 

0 

0 

7       : 

s  1196 

;     57S:     51S 

l600  *  2239 

:     13     : 

!       5     : 

:       2   : 

r 
.0 

« 
« 

_       * 

:  1935 

?     769:  11 66 

2240  &  over. 

i     12     : 

>       & 

O         I 

:       3  : 

1 

• 

—       i 

:  3324 

:  1S52: .1972 

All 

!      64     : 

t    16,   • 

i       g  i 

32 

* 

S       : 

:  1604 

s     S35:     76^ 

Crop  Production 


The  production  of  small  grains  in  most  'parts  of  western  South  Dakota, 
as  previouslt  stated,  has  not  as  yet  been  successful  enough  to  depend  upon 
alone  for  farm  profits.  According  to  Farmers'  Bulletin  II.63  "Dry  Farming  in- 
TTestem  South  Dakota"  the  average  .crop  yields  over  a  period  of  years  show 
yields  that  should  be  profitable.  Eut  these  fairly  good  average  yields,  as 
the  bulletin  points  out,  are  due  to  high  yields  in  good  years  and  low  yields 
in  poor  years  rather  than  to  fairly  good  yields  each  year.  For  this  reason, 
a  stable  agriculture  based  upon  grain  production  alone  has  not  been  establish- 
ed. 
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Table  3  shows  the  11-year  average  yields  (1909-1919)  obtained  on  the 
dry- farming  unit  of  the  Belle  Fouche  Experiment  Farm  near  Heweli  ,  and  the 
8-year  averse  yield  (1912-1919)  obtained  at  the  Ardmore  Field  Station.  Both 
of  these  stations  are  in  TJestem  South  Dakota.  The  report  (Farmers1  Bulle- 
tin II63)  states  that  while  these  yields  are  probably  ahove  the  averages 
obtained  "by  all  farmers  ,  it  ought  to  he  possible  for  farmers  using  only  the 
best  methods  to  equal  or  exceed  them.  On  the  average,  1922  was  a  good  crop 
year  in  western  South  Dakota,  as  shown  by  the  average  yields  obtained  on  the 
farms  visited. 


Table  3~Crop  Yoelds  on  Belie  Fouche  and  Ardmore  Field 
Station  Farms  and  on  Farms  Studied. 


• 

Crop   ;          : 

:  '                    Average  Yields  if 

::     Yield  in  1922  on 

x  Belle  Fouche 

:               Ardmore 

::        farms  studied 

:               bushels 

l               bushels 

: J               bushels 

T/h'eat                     : 

:                   13. U 

5                      16.7 

ilj  8 

1    .                                          l-T.O 

Oats                      : 

:                   29. g  '■"     { 

5               31.1             ■: 

'J                               •         37-5 

Barley                   : 

:                   lg.O 

t                17.2              : 

::    ...       23.9 

Corn  grain           J 

16.2 

;'■              16.0          .    . 

::.            23?7 

Bye                       : 

J                       Yields  not  given 

::              12.3 

Fla±  ••                  .     : 

;                                 n          11          » 

::                S.3 

Alfalfa 

:                            h         n         «                        « 

::                 1.5  tons 

1/    Belle  Fouche  -  I909-I919 
Ardmore,       I912-I919 

No  yields  were  obtained  at  the  Belle  Fouche  Field  Station 
:    in  1911  on  account  of  drought.  The  average  yield  is  for  the 
':  <  11  year  period.      ....    :  -■ 

Much  of  the  hay  grown,  especially  on  the  sheep  and  cattle  ranches ?   is 
made  from  the  native  grasses  which  are  of  excellent  quality  and  which  yield 
from  one-half -to  one  ton  per  acre.   :....-- 

Corn  is  becoming  an  important . crop  in  most  parts  of  western  South 
Dakota.  Even  in  the  driest  years,  corn  produces  fair  yields  of  fodder,  and 
in  most  years  faily  good1 yields  of  grain.  Seeding  wheat  on  corn  stubble 
land  nearly  always  insures  a  crop  as',  the  stubble  holds  the  snow  and  leaves 
the  seed  bed  in  a  moist  and  favorable  condition  for  spring  seeding. 

Alfalfa  and  corn 'are  the  principal  crops"  on  all  but  the  crop  farms  as 
will' be.  seen;  from 'Table  U'.  .  •     -  ■ 
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Fable  4-Percentage  Distribution  of  Crop  Acreage  on  Farms  of 
.     •-.■    .'.'''    '.-..Different  Types.-  •   .  : 


TV,    If- 


•''•""■  J 

Tjve  of 

Farm 

n 

t Livestock 

Crop         ; 

::     Cattle 

» 
0 

Sheep.     3 

and 
Cro-p 

:         Crop     : 

!■:              All 

3:  Percent 

* 

Percent      '■ 

.  Percent ■ 

2  Percent 

: t         Percent 

TTheat                  : 
Alfalfa             : 
Corn  (all)       : 
Barley 
Oats                   : 

::         2 

::       58 
::       25 
::         "* 

3C             1 

• 
• 

• 
* 

• 

* 
■   » 

• 
* 

8         J 

31         - 

IS         J 

l4           ! 

!              7 

-,  r 

!    \ 

3          12 

:         3*        i 

:          5        : 
:         17         : 
:--■••>   2        : 

j         17 

<s             13 

31 

::               26 

!!                      3 

::                12 

All  other 

::       11 

« 

* 
* 

.26        : 

1         S 

:         25 

::              15 

All   cro"DS 

::     100 

■9 
• 

100 

:      100 

100  ' 

: :             100 

It  would;- appear  from  Table  5  that  many  of  the  cat'tle  and  sheep  men     - 
can.  seriously  consider  the'- desirability  of  growing  some:  fodder  or  of  increas- 
ing their  present  acreage  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility  of  large  losses 
due  to-  long  j  severe  winters  following'  a  scant  native  haJ7'  crop. 

Table   R^l&mb'er  °£  Farms  Growing  .Specified  Crops*  and  Total  Crop 

Acreage  on.Pams 


T:rpe  of  Farm 

Livestock  : 

•' 

Cattle      : 

Sheep         3 

and         : 
Cro'c          3 

:          Crop  3 

All 

ITumber  of  Farms       I 

16         : 

S         : 

72 

8 

64 

ITo      '• 

Tot-: 

ITo     •  Total- 

•       ITo    "Tot- 3 

-  ITo    :Tot- 

ITo      3 

rTotal   ' 

■   of     : 

"al      : 

'   of      :acre-3 

of   :'acre-; 

of  sacred 

.   of      : 

acre 

Crops  Grown     : 

farms : 

acr&-3 

farms: age     : 

•farms: age   3 

: farmf age . 3 

'farms 

:  age 

3grow-: 

age   : 

grow-:           ; 

grow- :          : 

.grow-         ; 

.grow- 

:   ins   : 

3  ins  - 

3   ins:   :          ' 

3   ine: 

3   ing   : 

Wheat                           J 

3     •     2    ! 

22  : 

2  :      42  : 

:     13  :   286: 

6  :    675: 

:      27   : 

:  1031 

Oat  s                              : 

:       2  : 

.  17  : 

2  :      85   . 

1     20  :   484; 

:     7  *  335: 

3      31   . 

:     921 

Pye 

i       —  ' 

1        —    :        — 

:       4  I.     S7- 

:     4  :   269: 

:        8"  ! 

3     356 

Corn  for  grain         : 

t       8  : 

:209   3 

:       1  :     20  . 

1     29   :  IO99.: 

:-     8  J   180 

:     46  : 

3    1508 

Other  com                 : 

r       7  \ 

:   67  : 

:. '    ?:     S3  1 

1       6  i  139: 

3     5  :  157: 

3     21  ; 

:     502 

Alfalfa 

1     11   : 

.640  : 

.      U.  1  1S&  : 

:     25  HU52 

:     5  :   108. 

3       45    i 

3  2386 

Sweet   clover             : 

»        —  < 

_    ; 

:       1  :     56  . 

!      —      i        — ' 

:     4  :     98: 

3       5  : 

3      1^4 

Flax 

:        —    ; 

;       —    j 

;       —  :       —  < 

t      1  r     .6 

:      2  :      62: 

\  .    3 

3          §S 

Barley                          ! 

I      1 

:   70 

:       1  :     15  - 

:       8  :   144 

:,     1  :     32 

3       11 

3      221 

Millet  hay                 : 

:       1  . 

:     k 

1       2  :     75  - 

3       6  :     36' 

:      1   :        2 

3       10    ! 

I     117 

Cane 

:       4  : 

1  So  : 

:       6  :   108 

:     -  i       — 

3       10    - 

3       162 

Other 

l        2   i 

:  fin 

1       2  :     2c 

:     17  :  loq 

1    R  :     62 

:     22 

i     2^7 

Total  croi)  acreage 

:           llOo 

s             Goo 

:             4000 

3          1980 

3               7oS9 

Average  number  of 

croTD  acres  ner  fa 

cm     $Q 

:        7^ 

:       125 

:       2fc7 

:          120 
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Livestock  Production 


The  distribution  of  livestock  on  the  farms  -visited  is  shown  in  Table 
6.  Most  of  the  crop  farms  keep  enough  cattle  and  hogs  to  utilize  their  un- 
marketable crops  and.  thus  make  no  re  certain  their  incomes  from  farming.  _This 
is  a  good  practice  for  all  farms  where  a  considerable  acreage  of  grain  is 
produced.  Marketing  grain,  especially  corn,  through  livestock  is  perhaps 
the  best  means  of  disposing  of  crops  when  the  distance  to  market  Is  great 
and  the  value  of  the  products  is  comparatively  low.  Most  of  the  successful 
livestock  men  in  western  South  Dakota  are  now  feeding  all  of  the  corn  and 
most  of  the  grain  they  produce*  They  are  also  providing  a  surplus  of  grain 
and  feed  against  a  dry  summer  or  a  hard  winter. 

Table  6-A.verage  Number  of  livestock  per  Farm  and  Value  per  Head 


T:noe  of 

Parm 

i ' 

Livestock: 

:     Cat 

tie     : 

Sheep     : 
1                    : 

and       : 
Cro-o 

:         C 

!rop        ! 

All 

lumber  of  farms 

:          i 

6         : 

8         : 

32        ' 

S        1 

a 

L 

:  Ho.: 

Value : 

:  Ifo. -t Value: 

Ho.:  Value: 

,  Ho.: 

Value   : 

Ho . : Value 

Kind  of 

•  per  : 

per  : 

per  :  per  : 

per  :  per  : 

rper  : 

per     : 

per  : 

per 

Livestock 

:  f  arm; 

nead  - 

'farm: head  : 

farm:liead  : 

:  farm: 

head     : 

farm: head 

Cattle  2  years  and 

*                   • 

:   151: 

$49   I 

t                       • 

-     13s.   ?43- 

• 

5b:     OU5. 

1        t  n  • 
1^  . 

$50: 

r                        « 

5 

70: 

$^7 

over 

>                    • 
9                   « 

1                •                    « 

:           1 

« 

Cattle  wnder  2  years 

:     44: 

3k  ■ 

:     15:       2S: 

27:       31 

1     IS: 

27 

,       29: 

31 

Horses,  work 

:     11: 

51  • 

1       1'      >7: 

7:       5~0' 

Si 

63  • 

\      S: 

.52 

Horses,  unb  roken 

:     32: 

32 

:     13:.     .27* 

25:       26 

>       71 
1  * 

57 

l     24: 

:?9 

Sheep  ,b  reeding  ,ewes 

V                                    » 

—  ; 

;   799:   £r24: 

-t         — 

!       — ; 

,   100: 

S.24 

Sheep,   other 

»                       * 

— 

:   213:lO.S7: 

• 

:       —  2 

— 

:     272: 

:0.37-- 

Hog, brood  sows 

:       4: 

19?56 

7;24',-o3 

:     10: 

■J$VJ0-. 

.       6:; 

>3 .49 

Hogs,  other  . 

:     14: 

5,6a 

S:   7-3S: 

22:    7.63 

:      12; 

9.^2 

►         J*  0  * 

7.21 

Poultry 

:     42: 

,bg 

:     41:'    .72s 

63 :      .  S3 

:   100: 

:       .27 

:     S9: 

.72; 

Harm  Returns  in  1922 


Por  the  64 • farms ,  the  average  farm  income,  which  is  the  difference  be- 
tween farm  receipts  and  farm  expenses,  compares  favorably  with  the  averages 
reported  in  similar  surveys  in  the  G-reat  Plains'  of  Colorado  ,  Kansas  and  Mon- 
tana, covering  the  same  period.   This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  farming _ was 
generally  profitable  on  the  farms  included  in  the  South  Dakota  study.  Por 
all  farms/' a  return  of  but  $1657  "was  received  for  the  use  of  $23 .,464  of  capi- 
tal,, and  the  labor  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  for  the  year  as  shown  in  Table 
7.  In  a.dditioh,  these  farms :  furnished  food,  fuel ,  and  house  to  live  in  to- 
gether estimated  to  be  worth  an  average  of  $474.  The  Importance  of  the  various 
items  of  food  furnished  iy   the  farm  is  shown  in  Table  S>. 
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2able  7 -Average  I ncome.  from  farming }  Mar,   1}  1922-lIar.l  3  192j 


Type  of  Tan 


Cat- 


Sheer) 


ivesto 
.and 
Crou 


JJC 


Cro-o 


^4_LJ- 


Sumber  of  farms 


Cash  receipts  per  farm 
■Total  crons 


lo 


S 


12 


hb- 


Do liars 


i-'O 


o  / 


.lars 
111 


Dollars 


c\ 


06 


Dollars 
'  1071 


Dollars 


:otal   livestock 
Cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep 
Other 


411? 


42oS 


=82" 


661 


4208 
109 

16 


r4 


^130 


L49S 
255 


260 
343 


2611 


I839 
201 
516 
'  ^7 


Total  livestock  -product s 


1   nr>  i 

Other 


127 


2809 


dab 


ROf 


27 


127 


20 

•sq 


2& 


i05_ 


^qo 


3U0 


Other  cash  receipts 


6x 


52. 


-ak 


6q 


80 


Total   cash   receipt s 


4SlU 


7248 


gjjOR 


;ios 


15^6 


Cash  Expense  :oer  Jam 

,'      1 

Hired  lahcr             .     i 

•  285  ' 

id&5  ■ 

175  : 

244  ! 

:    34S 

Livestock  0 ought        .       ! 

,      ■    4%  : 

257  ! 

'  .   .  9S  ■ 

.6  : 

:    193 

Deed  "bought                  : 

272:  J 

^7  • 

43  J 

:     84 

Seed  "bought                .-  : 

:  •  12  : 

14  ! 

:     10  : 

24 

:    17 

Automobiles  for  farm  use. 

'      :      11   1 

109  : 

80  : 

72 

:     82 

Tractor  .    '  .  .   .     -       i 

:     2C  ■ : 

:q  : 

21'  : 

28  . 

:    21 

Re-pairs  to ' machinery  and  bl&gs.  ! 

1          4b  : 

:      28' 

:.-  ^3 

:    IS 

Threshing              •     :  -  i 

:   :   3  : 

35  : 

:     41  . 

!   200  . 

:    51 

Grain  insurance 

»          "2   « 

10 

:     19  : 

77 

:    21 

Taxes             .          ' < 

1      .-  U72  : 

•  450 

1  "    2b7  : 

:   210 

:    334 

Cash  rent 

:   :.  222  : 

168  ' 

1     95 

1  '■   U5 

:    129 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

:   ■   70  J 

:■   247 

:      81 

:    7S 

:     qq 

Total  Cash  Jhroenses  • 

:   '1741 

.  288"? 

:     571 

;. :  1076  ■ 

■   i  In  7 

Income                     ' 

Cash  receipts  less  cash  expense  : 
ITet  inventory  change  If 

Family  farm  income-  .        ' 
Value  cf   family  labor 
'iPAHJ  IhCChT 

287  -j   J 

-977  : 
:   1S36  : 
:    182  ■: 
:   17111  : 

^561  : 
-I39O  ! 

2^71  : 
:    84  : 
:   2887 

1442  i 
-128  i 

131J*  i 

lf4  : 

1140  : 

1232  : 
-   2  ■ 

:  ' 1230 
:   123 
:  1102 

2119 
:   -482 
:   1657 
i         159 
:   1498 

Value  of  operator's  labor 
Return  on  investment 
Value  of  family  living  fur- 
nished "bv  farm 

:  I  647 

;   3.3^ 
■  s  kqq 

1   q>  b75  : 
:  S  R10 

59  s  : 
2.8$: 

474 

:   '3-1/& 

;  S  410 

:  $  6lS 
!    3-7^ 

S  474 

l/  Decree.se  in  inventory  value'  < 

3f  feed  a: 

ad'  suppl: 

Les , 

lives' 

;ockj  "but 

Lldings 

ana.  mac  nine  ry. 
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Table  S-Value  of  Commodities  Produced  at  home  and  the  Humber  of 
Families  Using  Different  Amounts  of  Each. 


:                      " 

Cir.d  of 

-pro*. 

iuct 

s 

C-arden 

l       Putter,  milk 
!            and  egp-s 

* 
« 

Meat  ' 

a 

• 

None   renorted 

used 

1 

* 

• 
• 

* 

- 

1 

» 
■  • 

« 
• 

* 

1 

£          1 

-     SO 

worth   : 

_ 

V 

S 

*> 

19_ 

SI 

-  IGC 

n        - 

11 

2S 

•> 

V 

23- 

101 

-  ISO 

ir        . 

;            'IS 

•  c 
» 

20 

« 

7 

151 

-  200 

ii 

19 

0 

7 

« 

l 

over 

-  200 

ii 

11 

1 

* 

l 

The  sheepmen  on  the  average  made. the  highest  return  on  their  invest- 
ment due  largely  to  the  comparatively  high  price  of  sheep  and  wool. 

Hired  labor  and  taxes  were  the  largest  single  items  of  each  expense 
on  the  farm.  On  the  sheep  farms ,   where  considerable  help  is  needed  in  tend- 
ing the  flocks  and  during  the  lambing  and  shearing  seasons }   the  labor  expense 
is  necessarily  high. 

.  Variations  in  farm  income  are  shown  in  Table  9*  0ri  five  of  the  6H 
farms  the  expenses  amounted  to  more  than  the  receipts  and  on  two  farms  (one 
cattle  and  one  sheep)  the  receipts  exceeded  the  expenses  by  more  than  $S,000. 


Table  ^famber  of  •  Farms -Having  Specified 
Farm  Incomes. 


'                              £ype  of  farm 

*  e 

*  »                                        ... 

Farm  Income          ! 

;                     .?.-,             :    Livestock  } 
:      Cattle   .     :     Sheep     :        and 
J                        :                     :      Cron 

: :         All 
:        Crop        : :       Farms' 

Expenses  greater     : 
than   receiwts     •  . 

*  •                                         •                                                 t 

♦  :    .                                  •                                                      *                                                                 1 

•  •                                                     ••                                                                 < 

i          1          :          i      i            1        ; 

::           S 

$          0-999 

:          6          j          0      :          11 

!            S          :*          22 

1000    -     1Q99       : 

,s          h         i          2      .s          16     •  : 

;            2          ::          2U 

2000     -     2999 

■ :           P           i           l,i             Is           1         : :           S  __ 

1C00     -     1999 

::           1      .     :           2       s                       s           -         ::    .       1 

U000     -     1499ci 

. :           1           :     ■       1       :             1        ":           -         ::           1 

^000     &     over 

:;           1           :  .         1      '•:             -         t           -         n           2 

1  (\ 


Progress  of  Farmers  From  Time  of  Their  Settlement. 

The  re  stilts  brought  out  in  a  single  yearts  study  of  the  farming  re- 
flect out  a  small  part  of  the  conditions  which,  have  surrounded  farmers  from 
the  time  of  their  settlement  ,  in  an  area,,  and  which  have  determined  their 
present  financial  status.  A  few  of  the  conditions  which  have  influenced  the 
financial  progress  of  the  6H  farmers ,  included  in  this  study,  together  with 
statements  concerning  their  pre'sent  indebtedness  and  net  worth,  will  be 
briefly  discussed. 


Acquisition  and  Time  of  Settlement . 

Methods  by  which  64  farmers  acquired  their  land  and  the  years  of  their 
settlement  in  the  area  are  shown  in  Table  10.   The  first  cost  and  the  size  of 
the  farms  on  which  they  settled ,  the  extent  of  improvements  when' purchased, 
and  the  value  and  size  of  their  farms  at  present  are  also  given. 

Table  10-Change  in  Property  Values  from  Time  of  Settlement 
to  March  1,  1923,  according  to  Method  of  Acquisition. 


» 

Tims 

0 

f  Se 

sttlement 

9 

IS  04  &    .  : 

earlier     ; 

190^-19 

OS   : 

1Q09-1C 

12  i 

1913  & 

later 

All 

'Home-: Fur-    : 
: steads  chase" 

Home-: 
stead; 

Pn 
ch 

a.se; 

Home-; Pur-   . 
stead.?- chase. 

:Home— iPur-   : 
!  stead:  chase  J 

Home— :  Pur- 
stead:  chase 

Uumber  of  farmers          : 

8:          V. 

s       24: 

:         2: 

IS: 

1: 

1: 

10: 

48:       16 

Average  acres  t>er  fasti: 

l60:      lSO; 

195: 

240; 

181 : 

loO: 

100; 

240: 

187:      220 

Average  cost  of  land  :$ 

4h:S  967" 

3 

77: 

32 

460: 

s     61 :  s 

720: 

$ 

70:31 

6l6: 

0 

67:3279-'- 

Average  value  of  lion .  s  I\fone    lUone    ■ 

S 

14 

:S 

200: 

ilone   SlTc 

,ne    ■ 

:S 

SO: 31121 : 

s 

8:5  852 

Average  Cost   of  Land  : 
and  Itrrorovernents        :S 

.45:£  °£f\ 

■  c'> 

cl 

Lis 

660' 

720 

f5 

100:SU 

919: 

3 

« 

7S:3l645 

Average   Cost   of  land   : 
and  Inrorovements        :$ 

.28:5.6.04, 

rs 

.47 

Lil 

.03 

,S   .15:3^ 

-.SO 

.11:20 

.58' 

ti 

* 

Average  acres  per  farm 
Vl/1927                        : 

ins 

:         9! 

IS 

'.          649 

424 

• 
• 

mis 

Average  value  of  Imp.: 
Vl/1921                        :S 

4092 

-S 

2Z3I 

:S     1801 

•  J 

2704 

3 

2660 

Average  value  of  lands 
and  Improvements        : 
V 1/19 21                    tS 

21942 

'A 

1711b 

:S     9-79 

:S 

9£  69 

J 

15117 

Average  value  of  land' 
and  Imp.  Per  acre      : 
l/l/lQ2l             ■        :S 

IS.  19 

'  V 

18.4J_ 

:$  14.  Us 

1  c'"* 

21.23 

;.3. 

18,04 

The  present  types  of  farming  -followed  by  the  farmers  -ratio  came  to  the 
area  during  the  different  periods  are  as  follows:. 

Of  the  11  men  who   came  to  the  area  "before  1905 ,  H  are  at  present- 
engaged  primarily  in  cattle  production.,  2  in  sheep  and  5  in  live  stock  and 
crop  production. 

Of  the  26  men  who  settled  in  the  period  from  1905  to  190S,  S  are 
cattlemen,  3  sheepmen,  and  the  remainder  are  engaged  in  livestock  and  crop 
production. 

All  of  the  crop  farmers  came  to  the  area  since  1908  while  all  of  the 
sheepmen,  all  hut   3   °f  the  cattlemen  and  all  hut  h  of  the  livestock-crop  men 
settled  before  1913-  '  ■ 

Those  who   settled  during  the  earlier  periods  have,  on  the  average,  the 
larger  farms  and  larger  real  estate   investment   chiefly  because  type  of  farm- 
ing which  they  follow  has  made  it   desirable  for  them  to  extend  their  real 
estate  holdings  whenever  possible  in  order  to  insure  grazing  lands  for  their 
stock. 

The  method  of  obtaining  additional  land  and  the  amount  and  cost  are 
shown  in  Table  11.-     Those  who  purchased  additional  land  prior  to  1905  paid 
on  the  average ,  $U»S5  Per  acre,  those  who  purchased  since  1913*  paid  $9.63. 
Most  of  the  homesteads  and  purchases  took  place  after  1913  >  l~ue  largely  to 
additional  homestead  rights  and  to  high  prices  for  farm  products  during  the 
war.    ' 

Table  11-Method  of  Obtaining  Additional  Land, the' Amount  and  Cost. 


Yea: 

:  of  Acquiring  Additional  Land 

f   19 OU  and     - 
earlier       i 

1905-1908   ;   1909-1912  : 

1913      ! 

.   and  later   .' 

All 

:Home-iPur- 
:  stead:  cha.se. 

.Home-: Par-   :Eome-:Pur-   . 
' st  ead : chase : st  ead ' cha s  e : 

!Eome-i 

.  stead. 

.Fur-   : 
:  chase 

:Eome-:Fur- 
stead: chase 

Number  of   far- 
mers 

:         1 :        .3 

»                           *                           ■                           * 

-:       S:        Us   -   11 

!       27 

:        U5 

:        32:        63 

Average  acres 
of  addtl.'land 

:     160:     267 

;  '       t;     700:     ItO: -.   U22 

269 

565. 

2^2:      533 

Average  Cost 

'4     32:  $1291 

::      ^i£UUqgs$     Si: $3318 

it     52 

>$5UUU 

:&    w.&k&m 

Average  cost 
■oer  acre 

■                         * 

:S    ,20:4Ui.gP5 

'1  .18l 

:S9.S3 

:g   .21:89.00 

The  number  of  men  visited  -who  3aad  increased  their  holdings  by  pur- 
chase, homestead  or  "both  since  coming  to  western  South  Dakota,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

10  men  had  no  increase  in  a.creage  since  their  original  purchase 
or  homestead. 

22  men  increased  their  holdings  by  purchase  only 

6  men  increased  their  holdings  by  homestead  only 
26  men  increased  their  holdings  by  homestead  and  purchase. 

Indebtedness 

All  but  10  of  the  farmers  visited  had  first  mortgages  and  one-half 
had  chattel  liabilities  ('Table  12).  The  high  interest  rate  on  chattel 
mortgages  -  usually  10  per  cent  -  together  with  deflated  livestock  values }    . 
has  made  the  possibility  of  liquidating  debts  extremely  difficult  for  many 
of.  the  livestock  men  in  this  area,  vao   obtained  large  loans  on  inflated  live- 
stock value  So 


Table  12-I*umber  of  farmers  and  Average  Amounts  of 
Their  Mortgages  and  other  Debts. 


JJarch 


1,  1922 


March.  1.  1927 


Number  0: 


Form  of  Liabilities 


First  mortgages 


rrk 


Second  mortgages 


g 


Average 
Amount 


-\rumoe 
farmers 


of 


l^iQ2_ 


SU 


UoUg 


Average 
Amount 


j|33-5ia- 


Chattel  mortgages 


.5101 


72 


)<£ 


:-oi9 


Other  debts 


10J5. 


lU^O 


•Bcick  taxes 


339 


X 


U2U 


Fifty— four  first  mortgages  were  on  the  6U  farms.  Of  these 

; '"  13  were  held  by  private  individuals  ,  banks  or  cooperations 

32  were  State  Farm  loans  ranging  from  $5p0  to  .$7500  and 

S  were  Federal  Farm  loans  ranging  from. $665  to  $9800 o 


Whenever  possible,  farmers -who  are  carrying  nigh  interest-bearing 
first  mortgages  should  endeavor  to  replace-,  such ■  mortgages-  by.  Federal  or 
State  loans. 


Of  the  59  farmers'  with .  real  estate  mortgages  on  their  farms  amount- 
ing  to  less  than  half  the  estimated  value  of  the  real  estate  capital. 

9  had  no  real  estate  mortgages  and  only  one  of  these  had  a 
chattel  mortgage.  It  amounted  to  $2000  on  an  estimated 
chattel  valuation  i/  of  $16,921. 

2E  had  real  estate  mortgages  ranging  in  amount  from  1  to  2U  per  cent 
of  the  real  estate  capital.  All  tut  5  of  these  -were  carrying 
chattel  mortgages  amounting  to  an  average  of  $2,195  on   a  chattel 
capital  of  $5,888  for  the  farms  with  chattel  mortgages. 

22  had  real  estate  mortgages  ranging  in  amount  from  25  to  U9  per 
cent  of. the  real  estate  capital.  Ten  of  these  had  chattel 
mortgages  amounting  to  an  average  of  $6^755  on  an  average  chattel 
capital  of  $10, 68  b. 

Of  the  5  farmers  with  real  estate  mortgages  on  their  farms  amounting 
to  more-  than  half  of  the  estimated. value  of  the  real  estate  capital; 

,.4  had  real  estate- mortgages  ranging  in  amount  from  5^  to  fh  per  cent 
of  their  real  estate  capital.  These  farmers  are  in  a -bad  way 
financially,  when  their  real  estate  equity  alone  is  considered. 
But,  fortunately,  only  one  of  them  has,  a  chattel  mortgage  and 
the  value  of  the  chattel  capital  on  this  farm  amounted  to  $6,959 
more  than  the  chattel  mortgage.  On  the  three  farms  in  this  group 
with  no  chattel  mortgages,  the  chattel-  capital  amounted  to  an 
average  of  $8,170  per  farm. 

A  further  study  of  chattel  mortgages  on  these  farms  showed  that  the 
3  men  in  the  group  with  the  highest  percentage  of  their  chattel  capital  cov- 
ered hy   chattel  mortgages,  on  the  average,  had  chattel  mortgages  in  excess 
of  the  estimated  value  of  their  chattel  capital.  -  The  reason  is  that  most  of 
the  loans  were  obtained  on  inflated  cattle  values  several  years  ago..  The 
accumulation  of  unpaid  interest  on  such  debts,  combined  with  the  drop  in 
livestock  values,  had  not  only  been  the  principal  financial  difficulty  for 
most  livestock  men  in  Uestern  South  Dakota,  but  it  also  has  been  a  serious 
strain  on  the  solvency  of  banks- that  specialize  in  livestock  loans. 


1/ 

The  term  "chattel  capital"  as  used  in  these  tables  includes  the  estimated 
value  of  the  livestock,  automobile,  tractor,  and  separator. 
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total  szan&si  xf&ss4*^ the  —  -* «-» 

the  extent  of  less  than  ^i^lM^t^  i*?"*  **">  drtt  to 

those  *o  tvere  most  in  debt  had  bor-cre>'  t  *'     P-aotio^ly  all  of 

flated  livestock  values  for  tS  SS  „i-*     ^^  Cf  ca^tal   ™  in- 
xness  by  K»i¥  more  livestocb  6-^nd  Bft*??faSi^  *>**  present  bus- 
stock  auring  severe  winters.     Since^M*  ha-J'°™™i  to  buy  feed  for 
these  farmers  have  not  beS  able  S  „&"!,  °U*  tho  laFSe  loans,  most  of  *v. 
aebts  as  they  came  due.  ^°  mSet  *hel"  -Merest  payments  and  other' 


liabilities!1  th<3  faOTerS  ViSltea  *"**  total  assets  in  e*ce 


ss  of  total 


Table  Relation  Between  Total  I 


Assets  of  64  pa 


rmers  on 


■maoilitie's  and  Total 
March  ls  1923. 


Total   liabilities 
compared  Tvith 
total  assets 


Farmers  with  no 

liabilities 
1  to  24  per  cent 
25  to  49 
50  to  74 

2Se  and  ovqt' 
A 


Average- 


amount 


Average 

value 

of 

•i^ia^^i^S-itplal__a^pts 
dollars 


of 


7 

27 
23 

5 


3140 

7ol4 

I7122  ' 
4300 


dollars 

29414 
2T511 
22441 
2S335 
JJSQg 


Average 

net 

worth 


ITote: 

gainst  "SlaSS  "f  "toiw-S  ""V*  tae  -port,  includ 
real  estate,  livestock     eXnSf "ST*  ^  ia  ths  "1™ 
aal^aods^and  debts^t- '  :!e,^  ^?lies>  "ops  and 


■u^,lt,„,    •,.      '        ---"WW:      equipuaent ■_ .  feed      m-n^i ■ 
^^ohpld  goods     and  fit?M-*   -       ,  .  *  >  s-upru. 


Les  all  debts 

of  all  his 
cash  on  hand, 


get" -¥orth  if. 


rrrv 


ri'he  financial   TDroo-yooc     ~~     -. 

by  fanning  aetivitles  «d  the  chfte'Vfr  """J'  °f  famers'  DroaeM 
txon  is  sho^n  in  table  lS.     LHnft^  'I??16  °\  «)e  land  since 


occupation  isfe^         ,1  *he  charge  in  the  value  of  the  lend  sirTe 

investments  and  earnings  of  these  &  is^guSc  -^f^  '^^ 

-jw-uaea  ±n.   onese  figures. 

1/     "ITet  T7orthi!   of  a  farmer     «  ,,-ori  t, 

total  assets  and  t^S'lSbSlttSTL'  HZ.*^  *~»°-  >«*«•*  Ms 
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"able  l4-Change   in  Het  Uorth  of  farmers  Due  to  Farming 
Activity  and  Change  in  Value  of  Land. 


>        iqo4- 
!ah&  earlier. 

"     1905 

:    iqos 

1     1909 ' 
•      1912 

:       1913 

:   and  later 

:       All 

Number  of  farmers 

11     . 

;          26  i 

\    : '■..  16  s 

■               11    : 

\          64 

Average  change  due 
to  farming  act-        : 
ivities                        ; 

1TO0     : 

'  ■     88^5  1 

5QC4  : 

:            l4l4     : 

:       7888 

Average  change  due      : 
to   change  in  land  : 
value                            l 

11393    1 

7882  ! 

5633  ' 

:            2CH2     ! 

:       691S 

Average  change  d^^e 
to  farming  activi- 
ties and  change  in; 
land  value 

:■        26401     . 

:     I6717  s 

:       11*77 

I          -3HU7     , 

:     l4so6 

Since  coming  to  Western  South  Dakota  the  change  in  net  north  for 
different  numbers  of  farmers  as  shown  in  Table  l4  is  as  follows: 


2  men  had  a  decrease  in  net  worth  of  over  $4,000 


S 

11 
12 

15 

q 
7 


IT 
fl 
It 
I) 
It 
Tl 


an  increase 


11 

it 
11 
n 
n 


tt 

f! 

1* 

It 
II 
It 


t! 
II 
II 
tt 
II 
II 


less  than  $4,000 
$4,000  to  $7,999 
$8,000  to  $11,999 
$12,000  to  $19,999 

$20,000  to  $3iJ999 

$32,000  and  over. 


All  but  ten  of  the  interviewed  farmers  had  improved  their  financial 
conditions  since  coming  to  this  area.  On   the  average,  this  accumulation  of 
wealth,  due  to  farming  activities  and  changes  in  land  values',  is  closely 
associated  with  the  time  of  settlement.  Elapsed  time,  and  experience  of 
settlers  are  important  hut  are  not  the  only  factors. 

Eecommendat  i  ons 

Some  of  the  more  important  opportunities,  suggested  hy  this  survey, 
for  securing  the  largest  net  returns  and  reducing  hazards  from  ranching  and 
farming  in  Tfes'tem  South  Dakota  are  briefly  discussed. 

A  careful  combination  of  livestock  and  crop  production  is  the  best 
"basis  for  a  permanent  agriculture  in  this  area.  Che  most  desirable  com- 
oination  for  each  farmer  to  follow  will  depend  largely  upon  such  factors 
as  amount  and  quality  of  cheap  range  avaiiahle,  winter  needs  of  livestock, 
kind  of  soil,  distance  to  market,  availability  and  cost  of  labor  needed, 
and  equipment  and  improvements  required. 
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Many  sheep  and  cattle  men  located  close  to  abundant  and  cheap  pasture 
lands  can  wisely  and  profitably  increase  the  number  of  their  stock.  The 
limit  of  livestock  production  for  any  one  farmer  depends  primarily  upon  the 
carrying  capacity  of  his  past-ares  during  dry  years  and  the  amount  of  winter 
feed  provided.  To  insure  against  losses  from  a  shortage  of  feed  in  years 
of  droughty  it  is 'necessary  always  to  provide  a  liberal  carryover  of  surplus 
feeds  from  years  of  heavy  production.  This  can  be  done  by  cutting  more 
native  hay  than  is  needed  for  one  season  when  grass  is  long  and  by  supple- 
menting this  feed  by  growing  a  reasonable  amount  of  fodder  con;  sorghum  or 
alfalfa,  each  year.  -  f 

.  In  sections  where  pasture  is  scarce,  too  expensive  or  not  dependable  , 
farmers  are  forced  to  seek  more  of  their  returns  from  the  sale  of  crops. 
The  procedure  for  farmers  in  such  sections  to  follow  is  to  study  carefully 
the  adaptability  of  the  various  crops  to  the-  particular  localities.  The 
best  cultural  methods  for  the  different  crops  should  be  sought  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  feeding  or  selling  the  crop  should  be  examined. 
If  a  cash  crop  is  wanted,  particularly  by  farmers  living  a  long  distance  from  : 
market,  alfalfa  seed  and  flax  production  seem  to  possess  excellent  possibili- 
ties. Several  of  the  farmers  visited  were  enthusiastic  over  their  success  ••. 
with  alfalfa,  seed  production.  During  the  last  few  years  some  of  the  men  in 
this  area.. have  made  more  from  this  source  than  from  any  other*  Both  alfalfa 
seed 'and  flax  represent  high  values  compared  to  their  weight  and  can  therefore 
better  stand  the  cost  of  long  hauls  to  market. 

One  of  the  principal -difficulties  encountered  by  men  in  this  area  who 
try  to  grow  crops,  is  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor.  Farmers  with 
little  family  labor  to  draw  on,  who  contemplates  readjustments  in  their  enter- 
prises, must  carefully  study  the  labor  demands  involved  in  such  changes. 

A  few  of  the  farmers  reported  excellent  success  with  the  production 
of  .feeder  pigs.  Farmers  in  Western  South  Dakota,  who  understand  pork  pro- 
duction, and  who  have  land  capable  of  producing  com,  car.  well  afford  to 
investigate  the  opportunities  for  increasing  their  incomes  from  this  enter- 
prise. Feeder  pig  production  does  not  require  extensive  farm  equipment  and 
buildings,  which  are  very  scarce  in  most  parts  of  western  Douth  Dakota.  Com- 
fortable quarters,  however,  should  be  provided  for  brood  sows  during  the 
winter  and  farrowing  periods. 

On  farms  where  a  small  regular  cash  income  is  very  much  needed  many 
ranchers  and  farmers  have  met  this  need  by  milking  a  few  of  their  best  milk-  | 
ing  beef  cows.  This  is  brought  out  in  Table  I5  (page  Ij)  which  gives  the 
number  of  10-gallon  cans  of  cream  shipped  from  Phillip,  a  typical  town  in 
this  country.  The  extent  to  x?hich  farmers  included  in  this  study  made  use 
of  this  means  of  increasing  their  incomes  is  given  in  Table  lb. 
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Table  15~Nutnber  of  10-G-allon  Cans  of  Cream  Shipped  From 
Phillip,  South  Dakota,  "between  August  1;  1920 
to  Tec*  31,  1922. 


• 

li 

3ar 

* 

1920 

♦                to  pi                     « 

1922 

■1 

10  gal»   cans 

:        10  gal-   cans            : 

10  gal.   cans 

Jarrruary 

• 

Ho  data 

:                     171               J 

270 

3?e"b  ruary 

* 
• 

r. 

;                     266              s 

245 

March 

« 
• 

it 

:                     266               ! 

:                 U06 

April 

» 

H 

t                    499               J 

:                 557" 

May 

0 

* 

Ti 

:                   *67 

:                1145 

June 

• 
• 

it 

:                  1431              : 

2057 

July    . 

« 

II 

:                  1U03              : 

:•                  2014 

August 

* 
• 

gos 

:                 11  Og              ; 

!                      1453 

September 

• 
t 

634 

:                   901              : 

;                IOS3 

October 

ft 

350 

:                   706 

:                   412 

November 

• 

277 

:                   752              : 

1                  436 

December 

270 

1                   357              : 

% 

:                  294 

These  Shipments  not  confined  to  interviewed  farmers- 


Table  l6-  Ave  rage  Returns  from  Sale  of  Dairy  Fro  ducts 
on  Farms  Selling  Cream. 


Kin 

1  of 

Farming 

Cat t x  e     0 

She  eri 

9 

Livestock 
and  Crot)     : 

CroiD 

:       All 

Number  of  farms              : 

-  c     « 

g 

72 

:              g     : 

;            64 

Number  of  farmers          : 
selling:  cream               I 

9     : 

4 

24 

:             7     : 

:           44 

Number  of   cows  milked: 
per  farm                        : 

6.1     : 

lus 

7-7 

:         9v0-!  . 

:          7.7 

Receipts  from  dairy     : 
■nroducts  rer  farm     : 

&207       ! 

$ir6 

$707 

\       $446     ■ 

I        3297 

The  usually  high  calf  prices  during  the  past  few  years  s   compared  to 
prices  of  other  cattle,  have  started' a  tendency  among  some  ranchers  to  sell 
their  increase  as  calves.  Cattlemen  who  are  not  burdened  by  the  immediate 
demands  of  financial  obligations  and  who  have  good  prospects  of  abundant 
pasture  should  look  upon  such  a  practice  with  considerable  caution.  It  is 
probable  that  sooner  or  later  cattle  prices  will  again  assume  their  proper 
relationship  with  other  commodities  and  that  the  demand  for  steers  and  good 
breeding  stock  will  be  such  that  those  who  have  maintained  or  increased 
their  herds  will  be  duly  rewarded. 
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